II  The Lincoln Trial

The intrusions of ecclesiastical politics, however unwelcome
at the moment, were at least a distraction during these
years, of domestic sorrow. Halifax had his duty to discharge to
the English Church Union which, since his election to the
Presidency in 1868, had been growing in numbers and author-
ity, until in 1890 it had a membership of nearly 30,000 and
could speak with a voice to which the most unsympathetic of
bishops could not afford to turn an altogether deaf ear. The
times continued to be unkind to the Church. The batde of the
Public Worship Regulation Act, it is true, was well over. The
Act remained on the Statute Book, but was nearly as obsolete
as some feudal survival. It had been fairly defeated by the firm-
ness and self-sacrificing spirit of the prosecuted priests, the
stubbornness and ingenuity of the English Church Union, the
impatience of public opinion, and the increasing readiness of
bishops to veto proceedings, But the Church Association,
though rebuffed, had by no means lost heart or hope; and in
1888 it seemed that, having allowed the small fry of the Public
Worship Regulation Act to slip through their net, there was a
likelihood of their landing an episcopal salmon.

In 1885, at the instance of Mr Gladstone, Edward King, Pro-
fessor of Pastoral Theology at Oxford, was appointed to suc-
ceed Dr. Wordsworth as Bishop of Lincoln. The extreme Pro-
testants, though grumbling fiercely over the preferment of one
whom they regarded as a notable Romanizer, could take no
immediate action; they bided their time until in 1888 they
thought they had a strong enough case to proceed. On June